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VENTILATION OF HOUSES 


keeper uttered a homely but 


anen 


' 


gamekKeeper. 


hen he said 


T 


“It's indoors 
ple. There ain’t nothing 

1 the woods all day, so 
he fresh air is the 
their days in the woods 


An indoor life is 


1 majority of men and nearly all 


tu 


nately there is no necessity 


m being killed in consequence. 


reat 


it to inhale the fresh air 
then the fresh air must 
, for that life and health 
juality of the air we 
be no question. With 
we make the air is de- 


f its oxygen, (about 


talizing principle. Air 
fore, has less vital 
y deteriorated in this 


ely vitiated by the car- 
with which it is 
This 


leath to animals, 


gh the lungs. 


ras Ww ie generated by 


ined room, and 
»f so many per- 
faroom contains 
acid, it 


s few hours. 


will cause 
In less 
ne often finds in a close 


versons m it, and more 


rowded school or church, it 


, headache and prostra- 


ul tests are required to 





shether the air of a room is pure. 
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vces and dull eyes tell the story. 






of the impurity of the air 


use 









ses is the 


consumption of oxygen 
Our fathers 





lamps. heated 







fire-places, and lighted 
The 


irbon icid, generated by the com- 


open 






with tallow dips. former carried 








the wood 


best kind 


nel 
eed, 






the tallow dip gener- 





ght; but with 


aid i 





kerosene 






lamps or gas burners 






se stoves or furnaces for 






f carbonic gas generated 






ve, and unless some means are 
introduction 
the health of 


furnace may be 


d the 


emovai ar 
ndermine 


rhe 


es for the 












introduction of 





chamber, but by con- 





parts with some of its 







lamaged for respiration 






satisfy himself of the truth 


over a furnace register 









g the hot alr as it comes up. 


When 


is more 





insatistactorv. 





ir of a room it 





whole must be more or 






suse for the impurity of the 
se room is the waste animal mat- 


being discharged 





healthy 


of the 


persons 






i pores skin. 





sensible 


vapor, and in 
ed by the 





iry circumstances is not not 





f the room, 


it if a person comes 
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fresh out-door air, he 


is very 






eive it, and feel a little disgust if 






ea. It is always more or less per- 





going into a small close bedroom 







ipied during the night by 


rhe greater the num- 
ipants the greater the amount of 


and tallow,up chimney, 


of ventilation to 

































































inimal matter which must be as | germinate; too frequent 


ntilation is provided. 


and every occupied room, either living or 
sleeping, should be furnished with a register 
opening into the chimney, the size depend- 
| ing upon the size of the room and the num- 
ber of occupants. If only one register is 
| used, it should be near the floor, for carbonic 
j acid and other foul air is heavier than the 
| pure article, and tends to settle at the bot- 
tom of the room. Through this register 
| there will be a constant draft up chimney, 
| and it can thus be made to take the place of 
| the fire-places of our fathers. 

An escape valve is not all that is necessa- 
ry to secure good ventilation. 
is life,” says the gamekeeper, and special 
| provision must be made for its admission. 


“Fresh air 


In many houses enough enters through the | 


crevices and cracks to produce a constant 
change, but otherwise a tube with a valve 
at its mouth and a register in the floor to 
regulate the amount, should conduct air 
| from out doors into the living and sleeping 
rooms. 


The cellar is one of the most important 


| parts of the house to be ventilated, and the 
| part which is most frequently neglected. 
| The foul air is not likely to be generated. 

Few cellars smell as sweet as they should. 
| With a damp, musty hole under the house, 
| we must expect impure air to be dissemi- 
| nated through all the premises. A constant 
change of air in the cellar can be effected by 
putting a register into the chimney in case 


one comes to the cellar floor. If not, one or 


| the roof. 





GARDENING IN MARCH. 
for 


Hot beds are now in full 


Active preparations out door work 
are now in order. 


blast, and will require a good deal of work 


whenever the weather is mild enough to ad- | 


mit of such operations. 


The directions contained in nearly all 


books and nursery men’s catalogues, etc., for | 


making hot beds advise using altogether 
too much manure for heat, ard also direct 
|that the should be raised above the 
level of the adjoining ground ; beds built in 


bed 


this way need much more water and air 
than when built in a pit with less heat. If 
the planks tor the frame were put in order 
last November, as advised in the Ploughman, 
there will be no trouble now in digging out 
the pit and placing in it any amount of 
heat and loam required. For hardy plants, 
| such as cabbage and lettuce, which will now 
require transplanting, very little heat is re- 
inches covered 


For the 


more tender tomatos, egg plants, peppers 


quired ; about six to eight 


with six inches of loam is plenty. 


and cucumbers, the bed should have ten or 
twelve inches only of manure covered with 


six inches of loam. Whenever the surface 


soil of the beds looks dry, it will be advisable 


to water thoroughly on some pleasant after- 
noon. 

Much of the hot bed glass will be out of 
use for the early cabbage and lettuce the 
latter part of this month, and lettuce will be 
This 
glass is sometimes used to place over toma- 


sold early in April from other beds. 


to plants at the second transpianting, or if 


not wanted for this purpose can be devoted 


to cucumbers. 


two or three weeks before 


planted in hills of four plants each when 
This 


system of transplanting is also available for 


they have three or four rough leaves. 


melons and summer squashes later in the 
season when these plants are set out of doors. 

About the last week of March it is com- 
mon to take the glass off the cabbage and 
field lettuce plants and leave them exposed 


to the weather, unless 


very cold or snowy, 
in which case they are covered with shutters, 
Plants thus hardened off go to the field 
hardy and suffer less check in transplanting 
than when taken directly from under glass. 
Marketing of celery and stored spinach is 
generally finished this month, and it gives 
place to lettuce, parsley and radishes from the 
hot beds. 
with cabbages, squashes and onions make up 
the load. 

Sometimes the season is early enough to 


Horse radish and other roots 


admit of out-door work being done the latter 
part of the month; there is nothing gained 
however by trying to plough too early, but 
land that had a good coat of manure ploughed 
under in the fall will often work several days 
And 


such hardy seeds as radishes, spinach, onions 


earlier than if not treated in this way. 


and beets willjdo better to go into the ground 
as soon as it is mellow enough to work fine. 

Celery seed is usually sown in a mild hot- 
bed about the last of the month for early 
crop, that is to be sold in September. This 
seed is rather hard to bring up, as it will 
not bear deep covering ; and if the surface 


| becomes dry as deep asthe seed it will net 
watering is not 


healthy persons as are only very troublesome but crusts the surface 
a | 


sour 


id fruit. Old persons | of the bed. It is better to mulch the surface 


if this decayed animal sub- | with a piece of burlap bagging which should 


r less escapes from the 


the young and vigorous, but | be removed as soon as the plants begin to 


| come up to prevent their being drawn. The 


son the air of a room | manure required for out door planting should 


In case 


ther inflammatory diseases 


breed sickness 


fresh alr. 


and death 
pains are taken to have acon- 


rf 


be worked over repeatedly, so as to require 
ls shovel to handle it when ready for the 


this waste matter is fearfully | field. 


| On stormy days the men are kept busy 
| with making mats and preparing potatoes 
for planting. Get everything ready before- 


ises, certainly in those in the | hand that can be done before the ground 


he 


44) Alter 
£ers perceive 
proaches and 
' 
erable 
Can be 
Tear 

t 


decay of veg 


r of 


they 


Vegetal 
‘he air of a farmh, 
to delicate , 


no growth 


are stored large quantities 


the air is polluted more or 


ng Vegetation. Itis not nec- 


ibbages, turnips and pota- 
manifestly rotten in order to 


a house, 


When piled 


isually are in a cellar, 


more or less fermentation, 


es 


incipient decomposition. 


Teathing 


ing this contaminated air 


instantly, As 


eas 
* a8 is the decay of animal matter. 


Not 


around 


can good ventilatio 


has 


contaminated air 


4 
Tt day j 
PA isi dor be so accustomed to it as 
n € awar ¢ 
© OF its presence, but stran- 


spring ap- 
Nes sprout in the cellar, 
ise often becomes intol- 
\Ifactory nerves. There 
adling desen 0 shoots without cor- 

“ he old tubers, and the 
etation is as productive of dis- 


to speak of sinks, cesspools, and 
other causes of in and 
houses, the question recurs: How 
: ion be secured? If a house 
ac imney built from the cellar bottom, 
4s every chimney should be, this is 
ural outlet for all im purities, 

Weather when fires are necessar 


bea strong draft of hot air up 


the nat- 
During cold 
y, there must 
the chimneys 


opens, as then the time will be much more 
valuable. 





GRAFTING WAX. 


There are always a number of people who 
want grafting wax at a time when it ought 
to be ready without having to look after it. 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune re- 
commends a mixture which is always ready 
if a little good alcohol be on hand to dilute 
it occasionally. It spreads like honey or 
butter with a spatula or brush. A film hard- 
ens on the surface which prevents the escape 
of the deluine from bencath, and keeps it 
soft and adherent for a long time. Melt 
slowly one pound good pale rosin, then take 
off the stove and add one ounce beef tallow 
andone tablespoonful oil of turpentine (or 
less will do if the rosin contains much), stir, 
cool a little, then gradually add five ounces 
of strong alcohol. Keep in a corked bottle. 


—-- 


te” Many little farms well tilled, with 
many industrious, sober farmers to till 
them, constitutes the highest degree of agri- 
cultural prosperity. The greater the num- 
ber of persons who own land in any com- 
munity, the more interest they will take in 
its improvement. 
a rule care nothing for the soil they work 








man who owns wants to see its fertility and 


is own, but for his children’s 


will inherit it ater him.— Calif 





more tubes should conduct the cellar air to | 


The cucumber seed is started 
the time when 


the glass will be ready, and the plants trans- 


@uestions & Answers, 


 PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.” 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


There has been considerable said of late 
in regard to pleuro-pneumonia, a disease, 
with which cattle in some portions of the 
country, are reported to at present 
infected. Your article in last week’s Plough- 
| man on this subject, gave us some interest- 
ing statements, as to its origin, etc., but 
failed to instruct us about the symptoms 
and the treatment of the disease. I should 
|be pleased to have you do so in the next 
| Ploughman. ’ 

Very respectfully yours, N. Le & 
East Rochester, N. H., Feb. 24, 1879. 





The symptoms of pleuro-pneumonia are 
briefly and well described in “ Agriculture 
of Massachusetts, by C. L. Flint, 1860.” 
| ** The symptoms of the disease are such as we 
Hair 

rough and staring, frequent shivering, cough, 
| grunting, and other indications of pain, quick 


| meet in pleuro-pneumonia in general. 


| pulse, sometimes drooling, and more or less 
dyspneea, according to the extent of the dis- 
jease and the existence of effusion in the 
| plural cavities.” In the report of the Cattle 
| Commissioners in 1865, in a case in which 
the disease was communicated by contact 
with a diseased animal, we find the following: 
“The symptoms 
coughing, (a suppressed sore cough) eyes 
| dull, head depressed, loss of appetite, great 
prostration,” and we will add a quick pulse, 


were, almost constant 


| sometimes reaching one hundred per minute, 
also increased respiration. 7reatment.—The 
|only safe treatment is the pole axe. Kill 
the whole herd; bury the sick, and sell the 
healthy beef for what it will bring in the 
market.—[ Ep. 


“WHAT AILS THE COW?” 
| — 
| Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I have a native cow, four years old; comes 
in April 14th. She breathes like a hog 
snoring. She was affected last spring and 
she grows weaker. I have doctored for 
jeoryza and bronchitis. By informing me 
| what you think is the trouble, and — 

through the Ploughman, you will greatly 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 
Bellingham, Feb. 24, 1879. 
| Itis impossible to form 9n opinion, with- 
out a careful examination, as there are so 
many forms of disease which cause a difficulty 
in breathing. We suspect that in this case, 
}eular disease is the cause. If it is, we can- 
not recommend any treatment, for the rea- 
sons, that the disease is incurable, that the 
offspring almost invariably inherit it from 
| the dam, and lastly, if the milk is not inju- 
rious, (we believe it is) anyone who should 
see the condition of the organs, would 
become non-consumers of milk, drawn from 
cows affected with tubercular disease.—[Ep. 


—-— - 





} 


| RHEUMATISM AMONG THE FOWLS. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


Correspondence, 


BASKET WILLOW CULTURE. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 


A subscriber of the Ploughman sent me 

two copies (April 20 and May 11, 1878), 
asking me what I thought of the paragraphs 
on “ Willow Culture,” and as there are 
many of your readers who want to know 
more about Willow Culture, I send you my 
experience. 
First, | was rocked in a willow cradle, 
and ever since that time have worked among 
willow (about forty years.) Now, sir, the 
writer of the paragraph of April 20, said 
you can sell willow in New York for $150 
per ton. That is about right. Next, he said 
this country imports from France and Ger- 
many six million dollars worth yearly, and 
was on the increase. That is all right for 
anything I know. And at the conclusion, 
he said this country ought to supply the 
world with willow at $50 per ton, and make 
more money by the operation than we make 
on either wheat, corn or cotton. I do not 
know what is made on wheat, corn or cotton; 
but I do know that you cannot grow willow 
and prepare it for market for $50 per ton, 
for it will cost you $60 per ton to take off 
the bark, under the present arrangement. 

To grow willow for profit you must grow 
them on good land ; any land that will grow 
good grass (if not too high.) Many people 
will tell you how meadow land that is no 
good for anything else, will do for willow. 
If you have meadow land and want to plant 
willow on it, cover it with four to six inches 
of gravel and then you may get a crop; 
without the gravel they will not do well on 
meadow land. Willow, like any other crop, 
must be taken care of if you want to make 





kind of plants and plant them as follows: | 
Rows eighteen inches apart and twelve inches | 
apart in the rows; keep them clean for the } 
first two or three years, and after that time | 


If you can puton manure it will pay you. | 
Plant them as soon in the spring as you can | 
plough the land. 

They should be cut in March er April, if| 
you have a pitto put them in; if not, cut | 


: | soon i spri t is 
as the animal “ grows weaker,” that tuber | = = min the spring as the bark 


| loose. 


About the first of May is the time 
to take off the bark; this must be done in 
two or three weeks, or you will lose them; 
this is an important time of the year to 
willow growers. Sometimes you can sel! 
the crop as it stands, (green); if so, it is 
worth from $60 to $100 per acre. I think 
a crop of six tons (green) a good crop and 
worth $100. Respectfully yours, 
WILLow CRADLE. 
March 1st, 1879. 


——— a 


“THE SOILING SYSTEM.” 





| I wish you would inform me through the 
| columns of the Ploughman in regard to the 
disease that a game cock of mine is affected 
with. The symptoms are, The bird, when 
it walks, appears to be very weak in the 
legs ; he acts as if he is walking on needles; 
he lifts his feet as high as his beak when he 
walks; he has a very good appetite. He is 
a last spring’s chicken. I have done the 
best I could to cure him, but have not 
helped him any. You will confer a favor on 
me if you will inform me as to what disease 
he has, if it is contagious, and whether there 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman. 


Having read a report of Mr. Cheever’s | times, to a freezing temperature, and then | 


remarks on “ Soiling,” before the Medway 
| and Holliston Farmers’ Club, it has occurred 
|to me, that while near Boston, where dairy 
| products may command high prices, his | 
|method of feeding cows may pay, yet in 
| Vermont, I do not think it would. Mr. 
|Cheever keeps twenty-seven cattle on 
| twenty-five acres; but what hinders his 





to attract public attention. The trotting 
elements in the pedigree of each have, with 
the assistance of toe-weights, simply given 
a new impulse to s;ced. They have influ- 
enced the motion, the folding of the knee 
and the action of the stifle, and thus en- 
abled the two to startle the country with 
their deeds. If a sire of a cart like form 
and excessive knee-action is so strongly pre- 
potent as to stamp both his form and his 
action upon his progeny, you may keep 
breeding him from now until doomsday with- 
out getting a trotter ot more than average 
merit. Admit that he simply reproduces 
himself and allow no margin for improve- 
ment. Edwin Forrest, like Maud §., is 
wonderfully speedy as a trotter, because he 
has the speedy formation of the thorough- 
bred, without which formation he would be 
merely commonplace, in spite of the trotting 
elements in his ancestral tree. ‘Toe-weights, 
with brains behind them, have in recent 
years, played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the trotting horse. Take an 
animal in which the thoroughbred triumphs 
over the “ Cannuck ” at the rate of seven to, | 
two and put him in the hands of a Gilden 
who understands the use of weights and he 
will make a trotter of him, not able merely 
to go the distance, but to do his miles in the 
quickest time. The horses which win the 
majority of hard-fought races in these days 
of progress possess not only the form, but a 
large percentage of the blood of the English 
racer. 





TAKE CARE OF HORSES. 


The Illinois Humane Society, through 
an appeal issued by their committee, make 
the following suggestions, which owners of 
horses will serve their own interests by at- 
tending to. 

1. Shoes.—If horses are sharp shod in 
icy weather they will pull larger loads to | 
greater advantage; it is poor economy to | 
neglect the proper shoeing of horses, which 
may thus be seriously injured. 

2d. Blankets, etc.—Horses should be | 
protected by blankets or waterproof cover- 
ers from rain or snow, while standing. The | 
cost of a blanket is very small, and its use | 
would repay the outlay many times. Any | 
woolen or other protection placed under the | 





it profitable, and you must get the right | pad or saddle, and extending back over the | # Sum >f $16,140.51 per year. 


hips, will be found very useful, as protecting | 
a weak part of the animal. | 

3. Clipping.—The clipping of horses at 
this season is considered to be, at least im- | 
prudent, and by this society inhumane; | 


you will not have much trouble with them. | owners are respectfully urged to allow the | or haul heavily loaded teams, smoothly, at 


| 


animals to retain the covering which nature | 
has provided. 
4. Check-reins.—Work horses, if at all, | 


should be checked very low; they can thus | 


Now we come to the harvesting of them. pull to greater advantage, protect their eyes | half a mile on any road in town during the 


from rain or snow, and are less liable to! 
stumble or injure themselves. It will be 
noticed that the city railway companies have 
largely abandoned the use of check-reins. 
5. Bits. —It is prudent to warm with the 
hands, or otherwise, bits before placing them 





_ Che Fheepfald. 


VITALITY OF THE ACARUS OF COM- 
MON SCAB OF SHEEP. 


[Live Stock Journal. J 


Some months ago, a question was put to 
us as to how long the scab insect would 
live apart from the body of the sheep. We 
have recently had an opportunity of putting 
this to the test, and accordingly kept the 
wool with scabs, acari, and their eggs for 
three weeks in a paper envelop, exposed, at 





deposited them on the skin, in different parts 


lof the body, of a fine-wooled sheep. ‘They ann « 


did not even produce a temporary irritation 
of the skin. We must conclude that all the 
live scari had been destroyed, and it would 
even seem as if the eggs had perished also. 


| It remains for the same to be put to the test | 


during the heats of summer, when, in all 
probability, the parasites and their eggs will 
enjoy a greater vitality. Their death by 


in the horses’ mouths. | 


People who rent land as 
further than what it will yield them; but a 


roductive —— kept up, not alone for 
) benefit, who 


| 
| 


is any remedy to cure him. 


Yours respectfully, a WH & 


Worcester, Feb. 27, 1879. 


The bird has the rheumatism. 


warm, dry place. 
a day.—[{Ep. 


_ —— 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 


Will you please inform me through the 
columns of the Plouyghman, whether hen | this, hired help, wages, interest and taxes 
| manure is valuable for grass land ? Should |on the property, and the practical question 
| it be used alone or with some other article ? 
ys ? 


Also what food is best for young turke 
and oblige, Truly yours, 
Milton, Mass., Feb. 25, 1879. 


Hen manure is one of the most valuable 
of fertilizers for grass lands, or for lawns. 
It should be mixed and finely incorporated . 

|with loam in equal parts and scattered | farm—would he farm in the same style he | *fect. 
It gives an astonishing brigbt- does now? His address is remarkably free 


broadcast. 
ness and strength to the grass. 


and bake in the oven.—{ Ep. 





(Corr. Rural New Yorker.] 


Soak his 
feet and legs up to the knees in water, as 


8. 


milk into a thick batter, adding a little salt, 


MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG COWS. 


On some accounts it is probably better 


| doubling the number of cattle, if he buys 
It is very well 
| known, that if you feed cows meal enough, 
|they need but little fodder. Mr. Cheever 
warm as your hand can comfortably bear, feeds two quarts of Indian meal, four quarts 
morning and night, and keep him in a} of bran, and two quarts of cotton seed meal, | 
Feed cooked meat once | to each cow daily. 
jlate the expense of this feed, it would be 
—__—————— If the 
HEN MANURE—YOUNG TURKEYS. forage of each cow costs as much as the | 


| grain to keep them on? 


lover $30 to each cow per annum. 


As well as I caa calcu- 


the three weeks’ exposure in winter would 
| point to this season as an especially suitable 
one for their destruction in infested flocks. 





ee 


SALICYLIC ACID IN ARTHRITIS 
OF LAMBS. 


| In the course of an article which appeared 
in the Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche Presse, 
Herr J. Tornwaldt strongly recommended 
salicylic acid as possessing an almost specific 
| action in the paralyvis of lambs from two to 
six weeks old, so frequently met with 


meal and bran—the cost of keeping per| Whether the attack be due to cold, mal- 


cow would be over $60 per annum. 


rive any income from his farm ? or is it self- 


Add to | nutrition, or individual predispos‘tion, the 


symptoms of the disease are much about the 
same—consisting in lameness, swelling and 
stiffness of the joints, especially of the knee 


| is, cana man make his living, (saying noth- | .. nq hip, retracted belly, loss of appetite, and 
ing of paying for afarm) under this system | strong fever succeeded by colic cramps. | : 
of keeping cattle? Does Mr. Cheever de- | Endless remedies have been tried, among | Well as close and solid. 


which flowers of sulphur, Epsom salts, castor 
| oil, sulphide of antimony, cod liver oil, iodine 


Having frequently observed the ben- 
|eficial action of salicylic acid in cases of 
| rheumatic arthritis among men, Herr Torn- 


| from figures, showing cost, gain or loss, and | walat was induced to give it a trial on his 

Young turkeys thrive well on crumbled | Yet the figures are the very things we wish | lame lambs. Its success exceeded his highest 
L ° | ati 4 i Aeo » 

Indian meal cake. Stir up the meal with | to see. If such farming pays, and can be | **Pectation, more especially in cases where 


many imitators of Mr. Cheever’s method. 
S 3 


East Hubbardston, Vt., Feb, 24, 1879. 


made to appear—there evidently will be 


| the disease had been detected at the outset, 
{and the animal promptly submitted to treat- 
meat. Cases of langer standing than a week 
are less amenable to the action of the medi- 
cine, but even here very good results have 





Che Horse, 


SORES RR rR RR rR rR re res © ere re rere rere rs rece 


that cows should be fed and grown on the 
farm where they are to be kept. If brought 
to a strange place it takes some time for 
them to become wonted to the locality aad 
to the other stock. A calf saved for a cow 
will be petted and humored in such a way 
as to be made gentle and kind to handle. 
It will also probably be a better feeder, and 
this also means a better milker also. These 
hearty feeders should be allowed to breed 
early, so as to determine the flow of vigor to 
the milk glands as early as possible, and 
thus increase their size. After having one 
| calf, the heifer may be fed liberally to keep 
up the flow of milk as long as possible, and 
» to increase the size of the cow. If the 
heifer is of a good milking strain, she will, 
with such treatment, make a superior cow, 
and in any event, this management will 
bring out the best results of which she is ca- 
pable. 

Variety of food is especially important 
for milch cows. It insures heavy eaters 
and a good digestion. Cows that have been 
ooiuell eat any and everything edible are 
much surer to be profitable; because they 
thus eat more than they could of a single 
article, no matter how rich or palatable it 
may be. One of the best cows I ever knew, 
was grown on the farm where she always 
lived, and never lost the liking for sour milk 
which she acquired while a calf, fed from 
the pail. ‘This liking for sour milk is often 
a valuable point in a cow at times when 
there is no other way to dispose of the sur- 

lus. It used to be thought bard usage to 
ep cows in the early settlement of the 
country on “ browse "—the buds and tender 
twigs of fallen trees. But cows so fed had 
always a little hay, some corn stubble, a few 
nubbins of corn and the waste from the 
kitchen. In this way the great variety of 
food they received was much more favorable 
to health and a large production of milk, 
than forced feeding on one or two articies of 
food. High feeding is profitable for fattening 
animals ; for with these, impairment of the 
constitution is thought to be of less impor- 
tance, as they are to be killed so soon. But 
in feeding cows, and especially young cows, 
to induce a large secretion, the high feeding 
should include a great variety of articles, 
and thus induce a habit of hearty appetite 





which will continue through life. 


FORM IN THE TROTTER. 


{ Turf, Field and Farm.) 

Form is of more importance than mere av- 
tion. The car-horse is able to fold the knee, 
but you cannot train him to get over the 
ground rapidly or to last through a race of 
broken heats. He bends the knee but can- 
not reach and gather quickly, is overtopped 
with weight, and therefore falls in a struggle 
which is decided by speed and courage; and 
the cause of failure is lack of form. One 
of the best writers on the horse has fur- 
nished us with rules for the selection of a 
thoroughbred. We are advised to choose 
an animal with a deep and wide back and 
loin; with a chest to “ afford sufficient room 
for the heart and lungs,” but not too wide, 
for ‘an open bosom is regarded asa sure 
sign of want of pace;” “the back ribs 
should be long, or, as such a formation is 
generally called, ‘deep,’ so as not only to 

ive protection to the contents of the belly, 
But to afford a strong attachment to the 
muscles which connect the chest to the hips ; ” 
the ribs “ must be set wide apart, and not 
huddled up together ;” “ for fast road work 
where the failure of the legs is generally the 
limit to the amount of work, a very heavy 
carcass is an objection, as it increases the 
weight upon them; and an over topped 
horse—that is, one with a body too big for 
his legs is a most worthless brute ;” a project- 
ing neck, moderately long and proportion- 
ately thin, wide jaws, and intelligent head, 
broad above the eyes, thin nostrils, which 
should open under exercise and show the 
red lining membrane; shoulders obliquel 
placed and broad blade, well clothed wit 
muscles; long thighs approaching almost 
to the proportions of the greyhound ; necks 
full size and clean, and all the points pro- 
rtion to one another. The authority 

m which we have condensed these points 
is “ Stonehenge.” The fastest trotter in the 
world to-day, Edwin Forrest, comes up to 
the standard named by the English critic. 
He has none of the characteristics of the 
cart-horse, and all of the points of the sub- 
stantial thoroughbred. Maud S., the great 
four-year old, also has the form of a thor- 
oughbred. ‘The prepotent blood in both is 
that of the running horse. Without form 
neither would have shown so much speed as 





been obtained. 
administration, Herr ‘Tornwaldt perpares a 
solution of one part of salicylic acid in two 
hundred parts of spirits of wine and one 
hundred parts of water, and gives a spoonful 
of this as a dose every two hours. Repeated 
small quantities act better than one large 
dose. An improvement is often noted within 
the first twenty-four hours, and in the vast 
majority of cases a cure is effected by the 
third or fourth day at the latest.— Exchange. 





ANGORA GOATS. 


[From the San Francisco Alta.) 


The breeding of the Angora goat for its 
fleece is a failure in California, where it has 
now been tried twenty years, as in Ken- 
tucky and Georgia for thirty years; and in 
France for half a century. In five years 
after the Merino sheep had been brought to 
California for wool growing purposes, the 
first importer had made a fortune, and wool 
had become a prominent article of exporta- 
tion. In twenty years the Angora goat wool 
has not been able to obtain a mention in 
the ordinary annual summaries of exports. 
The men who have goats for sale at high 
prices tell about shipments of Angora wool, 
but the records of the commercial newspa- 
pers know nothing of them, and the large 
shippers of wool and the annual woo! circu- 
lars take no account of them. So far as we 
are able to learn no herd of goats in this 
State yields enough wool to pay the interest 
on their cost and the expense of keeping 
them ; and every person prominent as the 
owner of them looks for his main profits 
not to his wool clip, but to the purchasers 
of his bucks by ignorant and deceived cus- 
tomers. The production of Angora wool 
may ultimately be a success in 


venture. 
000 high-grade goats in the State. 





d’Angouleme.” 








get full crops without industry. 


As regards the form of 


alifornia ; 
hitherto it has been a most complete failure 
as a source of profit to those who made the 
It is reported that there are 50,- 


ta” Dwarf trees may be grown in the 
arden and afford a fair amount of choice 
ruit, while their cultivation will afford much 
pleasure ; but for fruit in quantities plant 
standards in the orchard. Set dwarfs eight 
or ten feet apart. The variety is bewilder- 
ing. For one dwarf tree, the “ Duchesse 


ta Farmers are like fowls; neither will 


OUR COUNTRY ROADS. | 
— ! 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

The subject of the following letter addressed to 
the local authorities ofa surburban district, is of 
such general interest, I thought you might think it 
worth printing in the Ploughman. The cost is 
based upon very favorable conditions and a very 
short haul. 1 should think an average cost 
would be twenty or twenty-five per cent higher. 

Yours respectfully, H. P. K. 

Boston, Feb. 25, 1879. 


The Letter. 

In offering the following suggestions re- 
garding our management of roads, I wish first 
to say that I do notintend to reflect at all upon 
the past management. I have the highest 
respect and regard for the persons upon 
whom the responsibility has rested, but I 
think there exists a want of a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, both in us and in 
them. I suppose that we will all admit, in 
a general way, the importance of having 
good roads. Every one who walks, or 
drives, or rides, feels the difference between 
a good and a bad one, every time he goes 
out, but few people realize the want of econ- 
omy there is in unwise expenditure and poor 
management. I think this is clearly the case 
with us, as I propose to show. 

In the first place, I wish to call your at- 
tention to the money we have spent upon 
our roads during the last few years. I take 
from the Town Reports the following fig- 
ures : 

We have expended upon the highways 
during the years 






IST ccccccee ecccce eee eee e S19,956.99 
1872 + 11,480.30 
1873 « 20,040.19 
1874 2.200. ecccccccce eveee. 15,617.26 
RBIS ccccccccccccesccece eccces 10,858.85 
3B76 ccccccccccccceccce cocce 14,117.63 
1877 cece cecescocce cocee 20,922 37 

Total in seven years......$112,983.59. 


I think I can show that, by a judicious 
use of this money, we should have, to-day 
over twenty miles of the best roads in the 
country, over which we could walk, or drive, 


all times, when the ground was not covered 
with snow. 
I do not think this is the case now for 


‘THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Visit to Amherst by the Committees on Ag- 
riculture, Education and Military Affairs 
—Statements by President Clark of the 
College’s Claims on the State. 


[Boston Daily Advertiser.] 


Friday forenoon, Feb. 28, the legislative 
committees on agriculture, education and 
military affairs went to the State Agricultu- 
ral College at Amherst. The party num- 
bered forty-three after leaving Worcester. 
It left Boston at half-past eight in a special 
car ; reached Amherst on special train from 
Palmer, and was received by President Clark 
and Professor Stockbridge and carried at 
once in sleighs to the botanic museum. 
Before reaching Amherst, while on the train 
at Barrett’s junction, the company organ- 
ized by the choice of Senator Stockwell of 
Worcester (Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture) as Chairman; Mr. Crowell of 
Amherst (House Chairman of the Education 
Committee) as Vice-Chairman, and Mr. 
Thayer of Boston, House Chairman of the 
committee on military affairs, as Secretary. 

After the company was seated in the lec- 
ture-room of the museum President Clark 
gave a statement of the condition of the col- 
lege. He said he had no axe to grind. His 
connection with the college will cease May 
1, and he wants to see it in good condition. 
lhe first point he made was that the college 
is as much a state institution as any of the 
normal schools, prisons, or the State House 
itself. He cited the act of Congress in 1862 
by which it agreed to give 30,000 acres of 
public lands to each member of Congress, to 
be used for education in agriculture. The 
corporators of the college were chosen be- 
cause of their fitness, not from personal in- 
terest. The State accepted the provisions 
of the act of Congress, and hence bound 
itself to abide by them. 

President Clark took up the complaint 
that there is a military department, showed 
tha: it was obligatory on the College, and is 
eminently successful. He cited the provi- 
sions of the charter, by which it appears 
that the word “ agriculture” is found in the 
document only once, and the institution was 
not intended Jor an agricultural college only, 
but for agriculture and the mechenic arts 
and for industrial training. He reviewea 
his experience in Japan, and showed that 
the same plan tried here works admirably 
there, where there is no limitation as to 
funds. The president and four professors 





wet weather in Spring, when the frost is 
|coming out of the ground. Naturally, we 
| ask why this is the case when we have spent 
so much money, and have entire confidence 
in the integrity of our officers. 

I think the reason is that we have neither 
sought for nor applied scientific knowledge 
| to the construction of our roads. Without 
| chat scientific knowledge, and a thorough 
training, a man can no more build a good 
permanent road than he can build an arch, 
or a house or a railroad, or make a horse- 
shoe, or manage a quarry, or a farm, or a 
carpenter’s shop. 

I will now call your attention to the way 
in which the best roads in the country have 
been made, and the expense of making them. 
At my request, a civil engineer of high 
|character and experience, who has built 
| these roads in Orange County, New Jersey, 
kindly a re for me the following state- 

mode of construction, and cost of 
permanently good roads, to be built here 
| which would afterwards require but small 
outlay to keep in order, and, with proper 


care, would last for years. 





“ The road-bed is to be excavated, graded, 
leveled, and compactly rolled to the width 
of nine feet on each side of the centre line 
of the street, and to adepth of twelve inches 
below the established grade, in such manner 
that the road-bed shall have a convexity of 
five inches in said centre line, and of 0 
inches at a point nine feet distant therefrom, 
and on each side thereof—from the last men- 
tioned point falling regularly to the bottom 
| of the gutter. 
| “Qn the road-bed, se formed, a ‘bottom 
course’ of stone blocks is to be carefully 
laid by hand, in the form of a close solid 
pavement six inches deep. Such blocks 
being set on their broadest edges, and run- 
ning lengthwise across the street, the breadth 
of the upper side of said blocks not exceed- 
ing six inches, nor less than four inches in 
any case. All interstices to be filled with 
stone chips, firmly wedged by hand, and 
driven down solid with a hammer. All in- 
equalities or projections to be broken off, so 
that the surface shall be smooth and level as 
Upon this ‘ bottom 
course’ is to be laid a ‘ second course’ of 
broken stone to the depth of three inches. 


supporting? If Mr. Cheever had no other | ointments, and strychnine, figure conspicu- | Such broken stone shall be of tlie average 
means of support than his income from his | ously; but none have been found of much 


size of one and one-half inches in diameter, 
and none shall exceed two inches in the 
greatest diameter. ‘[his second course is to 
|be repeatedly and thoroughly rolled until 
| solid. 

| “Then an ‘ upper layer’ of finely broken 
| stone shall be spread over the whole  sur- 
face, to the depth of at least three inches, 
being leveled so as to conform accurately to 
the aforesaid grade line or lines, and having 
the aforesaid convexity from the gutter to 
the centre. A sufficient quantity of still 
more finely broken stone, or ‘stone dust,’ 
shall be used as a top-dressing, in order to 
make the entire surface smooth and compact. 
The surface must now be rolled thoroughly 
and repeatedly, and until it shall be ap- 
proved by the Committee on Streets and 
Highways, as being solid and smooth. The 
whole work, when completed, shall be of 
the total depth of twelve inches. he roller 
‘to be used in the above-mentioned work, 
shall be not less than fifteen tons in weight. 

“ All stone shall be exclusively of rock, 
the hardest attainable, and, in regard to size 
and quality, shall conform, strictly, to the 
sample deposited in the office of said Street 
Commissioner. The Orange County roads 
are twenty feet wide. Such a road as I now 
describe, eighteen feet wide and one mile 
long, can be built for four thousand two hun- 
dred dollars a mile.” 

This question interests us all, as we all 
have to use the roads, and, directly or indi- 
rectly,to pay for them. We should also re- 
member that good roads rapidly increase the 
value of all property in the neighborhood. 
To look at it, in an economical point of view, 
it is estimated, by experts, that at least 
thirty per cent. of draught-power is saved 
in hauling over a road of this character, in 
comparison with the ordinary country road, 
in good condition, in dry weather. The 
saving of wear and tear of vehicles, of all 
descriptions, is also an item of no small 
value. 

In considering this question, I am in- 
clined to think that our wisest course for 
the future would be to place the whole mat- 
ter of the construction of, and expenditure 
upon roads, in the hands of a Committee of 
three ; one to be elected for five years, one 
for three years, and one for two years, with 
general instructions to rebuild our roads 
upon the principles here suggested, as rap- 
idly as the same ave appropriation of 
the last few years willallow. This will give 
us probably at least two miles a year of fine 
roads, and leave enough money to keep 
the others in good condition. In ten years, 
we should have to show, for our investment, 
the best roads in the State, with the smallest 
appropriation necessary for the care of them. 

ou will see that, upon the estimate of 
the cost of the permanent road, our expendi- 
ture of the last seven years would already 
have given us twenty-six miles of roads in 


perfect order. Yours respectfully ~ 
Milton, Feb. 1, 1879. : 





| in the Japan college are graduates of the 


Massachusetts college. In reply to the re- 
marks of Mr. Frank Bird in his pamphlet, 
that people think that the college must have 
state aid “ forever,” he read from the charter 





in which the word “ forever” is used. The 
governor is ex officio a member of the board 
of trustees, and so is the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education; and other facts 
were cited to maintain the position that the 
college is a State institution. It will take 
about $30,000 a year to keep that in- 
stitution in good condition. A great deal of 
work is laid out for the different depart- 
ments, and the college should have an as- 
sured income. It has never been known 
what sum could be relied on for farming 
from one year to another. There has been 
no satisfaction in the work because it has 
A fair experimental sta- 
tion and model farm cannot be maintained 
without an assured income. The plan of the 
college is what it is by virtue of the act ot 
the legislature. It is not the act of the 
trustees nor the plan of the professors. The 
governor and council have authority to ex- 
ercise control over the college and do so. 
The vote by which Amherst put $75,000 
into the college was given as proof that 
there was a contract on the part of the State 
which must be performed. After an exam- 
ination conducted in 1871 by Mr. Joseph 
White, then Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, he said that the college could 
not be cut down to a mere school. And he 
recommended that a system of permanent 
income be adopted. That was just before 
the hard times began. Owing to that cause 
the number of students fell off till this year 
only six graduated. Last June the trustees 
authorized the offer of free tuition, and in- 
quiries were received from 400 young men. 
The finest class of young men to be seen in 
any agricultural college is now to be found 
here,—100 strong. ‘lhe college dormitories 
can accommodate over 100 men, and there 
are accommodations in the recitation-rooms 
for 200. Of the 637 students who have 
been in college, 365 could not afford to 
graduate. They come to study agriculture, 
and have nearly all gone away and engaged 
in agriculture. The opponents of the college 
do not give it credit for that. The State 
has never appropriated any money distinct 
ly for the agricultural experimental station. 

Inquiry was made as to Professor Stock- 
bridge’s operations with the Stockbridge 
fertilizer, and the statement made that his 
experiments with that fertilizer were made 
on his own land and in his owntime. The 
fact that money has been made out of it he 
regarded as precisely anologous to the fre- 
quent facts that professors of other colleges 
make money out of books they have written. 

President Clark stated that the desidera- 
tum was an assured income of $25,000, and 
a provision that the professors shall not 
have power to contract debt. The present 
debt is $52,000. The college will never re- 
ceive any mater‘al aid until it is taken out of 
the power of the legislature to interfere. 
The question should be taken out of poli- 
tics. All the money that has been given 
has come from personal solicitation for 
special uses, except what has been given by 
Mr. Knowlton of Upton, now a member of 
of the state senate. 

The college should be made free to every 
student from Massachusetts, to place on an 
equal footing with other state agricultural 
colleges. The money now expended for 
agriculture in the State could be managed 
much more profitably than now. Kvery 
agricultural fair could be sustained; the 
state board could be sustained ; and $10,000 
a year given to the college out of the $36,000. 
In no way, too, can 10 per cent of the dog 
fund do as much good as to the college. 

The party dined at the Amherst House, 
and in the afternoon visited the live stock 
de,artment ; inspected the chemical labora- 
tory ; attended a military drill of the students 
in the drill hall; spent an agreeable half- 
hour in the plant house; and returned to 
Boston on the last train. 

The feature of the day which made it dif- 
ferent from the old-time legislative trips to 
Amherst was the address of President 
Clark. He said he should not ask for any- 
thing, but would state the needs of the col- 
lege and the position of the Commonwealth 
as responsible for its support, and leave the 
whole matter with the members of the several 
committees. He spoke clearly and in posi- 
tive terms which he would not have used 
had he been hampered by the restraints of 
his former official position. The committee 
know just how the case stands. 


The Apiary. 


VA AAA RRA AAA. 


been so uncertain. 








[Bee-Keeper’s Guide.] 

Four seasons’ experience with = of 
wintering enables us to give exact rules and 
actual cost in the place of theory and esti- 
mates. Our home apiary of 80 stocks re- 

uires two large wagon loads of sawdust, 

1. Two days’ work tacking bands on caps 
and filling, $250. No new cloth was 
needed, as the bands we used during the 
past three years were sufficien‘ly strong and 
durable to stand another season’s service. 
If coarse, suitable cloth is used, it will en- 
dure the wear of four winters. Weighing 

and feeding light stocks, two days’ work, $4. 
| By this you see that the entire expenditure 





) time in a small yard with a yoke of steers is 


| 








| stomach in the act of feeding. 


‘ 
WHOLE NUMBER 1989. 
of putting 80 stocks in winter quarters is 
$7 50, or 93-8 cents each. 

But little attention has been paid to them 
since Nov. 1. They remain quietly in the 
hives, and very little flying has been no- 
tice| among them since that time. They 
appear so snug and contented in their com- 
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BY T. W. SILLOWAY, A. M. 


Special Correspondence of the Mass 


fortably-made homes that it is rarely neces- Ploughman. 

eary to disturb their quietude for the pur- sana 

pose of examinations. The weather during SaNGLAND. 
the past weeks has been severe, the ther- ones 

mometer indicating the intensity of the cold LIVERPOOL. 


to be 12 degrees below zero. The wind was 
sharp and penetrating, and we anxiously 
awaited an opportunity to ascertain the con- 
dition of the hives and their inmates. A 
small amount of frost was found in the cays 
and inside the hives ; the combs were barely 
touched by the frost, and strong stocks 
showed no marks of Jack’s fingers. The 
snow had sifted in at the entrance and filled 
the space between the comb below and the 
bees, but with the first warm day the snow 
condensed, as did the frost, and through the 
screen al the bottom the water passed out 
leaving the bees in a better condition to 
brave succeeding storms than had the mois- 
ture been absorbed by chaff, if such a thing 
were possible. 


Stoch Department, 


TRAINING STEERS TO WORK. 


[Western Rural.) 

It is a well trained mind which is fully 
equal to the task of training animals to 
labor, especially animals which cannot under- 
stand that labor has any result. it is not 
the nature of the ox or the horse to labor. 
It is little wonder then that he should be 
unwilling to labor until, by dint of sufficient 
training, he is brought into its practice from 
habit. Man in training the animal should 
remember that he is the thinking and rea- 
soning being—that he must do all the think- 
ing of both parties. It is too often the case 
that he, too, allows himself to be overcome 
by passion and rendered as little capable of 
thinking as the brute. 

It is a good rule always in breaking ani- 
mals to require nothing which they cannot 
easily perform, and place them in such cir- 
cumstances that they cannot avoid perform- 
ing it. Beating should never be resorted to. If 
you want gentle, kind animals, treat them so 
as to make them kind. The following meth- 
od of training steers to work will be found 
to be & good one: 

First, have a yard so well and thoroughly 
fenced that they cannot run far away from 
you—not so far but that you are close by 
their side allthe time. Get your steers in 
the yard and begin with familiarizing them 
to your presence, start them around you, 
they doing the travelling and you looking 
on, talking mildly to them and motioning 
as you want them to learn. Control your 
voice. There is no brute so low in the scale 
of intelligence as not to be able to read an 
angry or excited voice. So long as you keep 
the voice calm, you may have the mastery— 
allow yourself to become excited or adopt 
tNe screaming method, and you have lost a 

portion of your control over them—that is 
all gained by controlling yourself. A day’s 


Steamers leave Dublin every week day at night 
for Liverpool, as they do Fall River for New 
York, and the distance is about the same. In 
the former case it is a passage of a few miles out 
of Dublin harbor and bay, across the Lrish sea 
or St. George’s Channel, and four miles at the 
other end up the River Merse,. As will be ob- 
served, it is the English custom to put the name 
of the river last, while Americans reverse it. It 
would suund very odd to an American to hear 
the remark “ river Onio,” or “ river Mississippi,” 
and so it would toan Englishman, to hear the 
expression “ Thames river.” Every wise, intel- 
ligent, sight-seeing tourist, on visiting New York 
for the first time, is on deck early to see the ap- 
proaches to the harbor, and its fine scenery be- 
low the city, and so of the one visiting Liverpool, 
for there is to be his first view of the “ Mother 
Country.” We were on our steamer’s deck at 
5 a.m on this Friday morning, May 3d, and it 
was a dull, cloudy one, with a mild but warm 
rain; nevertheless, we were full of enthusiam 
to get an early view, and as soon as on deck we 
had it; for therein the distance on our right 
towered up though somewhat obscurely, the bold, 
rocky healland of Holyhead,a part of Wales 
Approaching it we soon discover the great cleft, 
or gorge in the rock and the bridge over it, and 
also the nice white lighthouse and long, substan- 
tial breakwater for the defense of the 
Continuing on, and sweeping in a curved course 
to the southeastward, the Welsh elevated lands, 
with their thrifty farms and many windmills, 
appear to view. Behind these, and as a splendid 
background, the Welsh mountains loom up, and 
the peaks of Snowden and other highlands 
of Great Britain show themselves. We now 
pass an interesting object; an assemblage of 
rocks called the Skerries, three miles or s« out 
distant from the Welsh shore; they are very 
dangerous, and are lighted, as they are directly 
in way of passage toriver Mersey. And next 
we arrive at Point Lynas, which is the pilot sta- 
tion for Liverpool, and near it is Orme’s Head, a 
rough, bold promontory, on ‘which is a light- 
house having a Fresnel light, said to be one of 
the most powerful in the world. To add to the 
picturesqueness of the scenery, hcre and there 
are seen little Welsh villages, cosily situated, and 
nestling at the base of the hills, and among 
them is Llandudno, and the watering places, and 
so we begin to anticipate a higher type of civili- 
zation, signs of which are on every band. 

We are not far from the mouth of the Mersey 
and fresh evidences of commercial life present 
themselves. Vessels of all kinds, steamers 
pilot boats and tugs thicken, and we know we 
are nearing a port of no ordinary importance, 
We pass the northwest Light Ship, and soon 
after hear the bell buoy on the bar sending out 
its plaintive warning as it pitches and rolls, 
Next in order, and like faithfal sentinels at their 
post, are Formby and Crosby Light-ships, and 
at the right, the Rock-light at New Brighton. 
This last place is the end of the peninsula or 
land which for some five or more miles stretches 
down the river, and is the shore opposite Liver- 
pool and its subarbs. It is a pleasant and cheap 
watering place, and one of much resort by the 
common people; steamers from Liverpool are 
rnnning half hourly between the places. It has 
a good beach, and there are many ordinary res- 
taurants along at the upper side. A large old 
stone fort is one of the ebjects of interest, and 

| open free to visitors. On any fair day, at low 
| water, may be seen thousands of people, prom- 
enading or riding over the beach, either in teams, 
or on the Irish donkeys, which are at various 
points or stations ready for hire, most of them 
kept and owned by quite old men and women, 





harbor. 











well spent thus, and by night they will have 
learned that you require certain things of 
them, as walking forward at your beck, etc. 
They may generally be yoked the first day 
and unyoked several times. This will ac- 
custom them to being handled. Above all, 
be seme If you discover that they cannot 
understand you when you talk to them, you 
should remember the greater difficulty for 
them to understand what is wanted, etc. 
When they obey the motion of the hand and 
stop and start at the word, you may drive 
them where you like. Study what they need 
teaching, and use your reasonin teaching 
well. When the work is done it will be a 
proud monument to your patience and skill, 
or the contrary. You can succeed by care, 
the use of reason, not the whip, and labori- 
ous effort. If a well broken team is the 
result of your labor, you have wrought well. 








lf you have succeeded only in producing 
faults instead of avoiding them, you have 
wrought ill, and the result of your labor is 
its own condemnation. 


ACUTE LEAD POISONING IN 
CATTLE. 


[Agricultural Gazette.] 

Carbonate of lead employed as paint is a 
most fruitful source of poisoning. Its sweet 
taste has a great attraction for cattle. Hence 
newly-painted gates, doors, railings, and 
mangers are sometimes licked perfectly clean 
by them, and the refuse of paint pots is fre- 
quently devoured with a seeming relish. In 
the form of refuse paint carbonate of lead is 
sometimes deposited on pasture land in 
the neighborhood of large towns. In such 
instances it is usually derived from the 
cleansing of paint pots, and forms a part of 
the contents of ash pits and other receptacles 
for manure. Mixed with the latter it is 
conveyed on to the land and taken into the 
‘ Water also 
sometimes becomes a medium by which cat- 








| tle and other animals suffer from the effects 


of lead. 

Soft water is especially prone to act on 
cisterns and water pipes, and to become 
impregnated with the oxide and carbonate 
of the metal: Hard water, on the other 
hand, is far less likely to be thus contami- 
nated, owing to the fact that the salts to 
which its hardness is due form with the lead 
an insoluble compound, which incrusts the 
surface, and so acts as a barrier, or protec- 
tion, against further chemical changes. The 
symptoms of acute lead poisoning are very 
striking. ‘The first remarkable change in the 
animal is general dullness, usually attended 
with more or less constipation of the bowels. 
The feces are dark in color, and in some 
instances coated with tenacious mucus. The 
head and ears soon become pendulous, the 
eyelids droop, and the beast loses conscious- 
ness and presents a dull, sleepy, and stupid 
appearance. This may or may not be fol- 
lowed by great excitement, or even pleurisy. 
In the latter case the head is dashed from 
side to side, or forcibly pressed against some 
fixed object, as a wall, door, or gate, or the 
animal starts away at a furious rate, until 
brought to the ground by exhaustion, or the 
resistance of whatever may happen to be 
in the way. Spasmodic twitchings of the 
canadien, onpesidiig those of the chest, shoulder 
and neck, are seen more or less throughout 
the attack. The mouth discharges a frothy 
saliva, and the nose is hot, rough, and dry. 
Food is altogether refused, and although a 
desire for water exists it cannot be en, 
owing to the painful and — paralyzed 
condition of the throat. The movements in 
lead poisoning are crampy and unsteady, and 
the limbs sooner or later become paralyzed and 
incapable of supporting the body. Violent 
convulsions or a deep coma usually precede 
death. , 

In the treatment of cattle which suffer 
from acute lead poisoning, the object should 
be to remove the offending matter from the 
digestive canal, and to reduce such as remains 
after the attempt to such a condition as will 

revent further absorption. To achieve the 

rst object a bold dose of Epsom salts 
should be administered, and repeated if the 
bowels do not respond in twelve hours. The 
second object may be effected by administer- 
ing repeated small doses of sulphuric acid, 
largely diluted with water. Moreover, the 
great nervous depression so manifest in poi- 
soning by lead must be met by a liberal 
allowance of brandy, whiskey, or such agents 
as ammonia or gpirits of nitric ether. here 
frenzy exists the patient must be watched 
and guarded against injury. Cloths soaked 
in ice water may be applied to the head and 
nape of the neck, the stable should be 
freely littered with straw. 


Grartinc Wax.— Rosin, two pounds; 
beeswax, one pound; tallow, one pound. 
Melt together, pour into a tub of cold water, 
and work with the hands till pliable. 











and are let fora single ride or by the hour. 
Here are tables or stands for the sale of round 
clams, “ Quahaugs,” as we call them, muscles 
perriwinkles, and it may bea few poor oysters 
There are cheap refreshment tables, and every 
facility for the entertainment of children, as 
“Punch and Judy” shows, swings, revolving 
horses, etc. From this place up along on this 
right bank of the river, the landscape is well di- 
versified with low hills and clean fields, or woods 
and groves, with here and there a little settle- 
ment, till up opposite the city proper is Birken- 
head, a busy place, with docks, shipping etc. of 
its own, and a population of 65,980. 

In 1818, it had but fifty inhabitants and has 
trebled since 1851; a rapidity seldom witnessed 
in the Old World. From opposite New Brighton 
and up the Mersey on the other, or left hand 
side, the landscape is picturesque and very rura 
till we reach the city proper, and here for miles 
along the river, on comparatively leve! land, or 
that which appears so, with perhaps in effect, a 
slight rise at the rear, and some especially 
elevated at the extreme upper or right hand end, 
lies the substantial and somewhat sombre, but 
business-looking city of Liverpool. It has liter- 
ally, “ forests of masts.” Here, if anywhere, is 
this old phrase in order and actually true. There 
are no wharves extending into the river, but at 
stated intervals are openings into the famed 
docks. These are controlled by large oak gates, 
of which there are eight in all, some of which are 
one hundred feet wide. These are opened and 
closed twice, daily, at especial times of the tide. 
The docks are built of hewn stone, the oldest 
being of a rather perishable sandstone, but the 
newer are Of cut granite. They are built some 
in rear of the outer or river ones, and so open 
into each other. The spaces between them are 
used as are our wharves, and also as sites for 
large warehouses, sheds of deposit, etc. These 
docks and landing places extend five miles on 
the Liverpool side of the river and two miles on 
the Birkenhead side, and in the aggregate, the 
docks alone cover 404 acres, or about two-thirds 
of a square mile. The aggregate length of the 
quay, or what we should call wharf space, is 
sixteen miles on the Liverpool side and ten 
miles at Birkenhead. The amount of cost was 
250,000,000, $35,000,000 of which was expended 
at Liverpool. The “ landing stage,” as it is 
called, where passage is taken to steamers, etc., 
is an enormous floating platform, supported on 
iron tanks, and along about the business centre 
of the city, outside of the main street or sea wall, 
which is five miles long, eleven feet thick, and 
forty feet in average height from its foundations. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Liv- 
erpool had but one dock. Between 1830 and 
1860, over twenty-five new ones were opened. 

The place is of considerable antiquity and is 
first spoken of in any authentic record in a 
charter of Henry II., bearing date of 1173, by 
which document the privileges of a seaport were 
given to the place, and in 1207, King John 
granted ita municipal charter. Henry III. con- 
stituted ita free borough in 1229. It made but 
little progress for centuries, and was a scene of 
sanguinary conflict in 1644, for during the con- 
test between Charles I. and his parliament, the 
place resisted the former, and at length, after a 
month’s determined opposition, it was taken by 
Prince Rupert, and soon afterwards largely 
reduced in population by pestilence and famine. 
In 1699, the close of the seventeenth century, it 
had not more than five thousand inhabitants. 
There is no city of any country so influenced, 
and in a measure governed by the United States, 
and its condition, advancement, and progress 
have been in proportion to our advancement, for 
upon our trade, be it more or less at particular 
times, it has now for a third or more of a cen- 
tury been dependent, and we may here add that 
the general look of the city is like that of the 
older parts of New York or Boston, which it 
resembles more than it does any places of Eng- 
land or Europe. Its streets are generally wide 
and clean; always well paved. Its buildings 
very substantial ; they are of course of brick or 
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